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ORIGINAL. 


THE ANSWER TO PRAYER. 


Mr. Leslie was a merchant who lived in 
a large town, where a few years ago it was 
very fashionable to offer friends when they 
called, a glass of wine or spirit. By par- 
taking in this way of the poison, the habit 
became a confirmed one, and instead of as 
he once did, taking as he called it, a social 
glass occasionally, Mr. L. found it neces- 
sary to drink many glasses, and often at 
night, when he returned to his family, his 
step would'be unsteady, and his manner 
fractious and overbearing. Mrs. L. was 
in very delicate health, and anxiety on 
this account probably hastened her death. 
Many times had she tenderly expostulated 
with her husband, and he always promised 
her to forsake his besetting sin; but alas! 
it had become so confirmed a habit to 
drink deeply:of intoxicating beverages, that 
it seemed impossible for him to give them 
up. Mrs. Leslie ardently prayed to Him 
in whom she trusted, that her husband 
might be yet saved ere it was too late, 
from the drunkard’s grave. She feared 
lest the example of their father should 
ptove a serious injury to her two little 
girls, whom she knew she must soon leave 
to the tender mercies of strangers. Anna, 
the eldest, was a healthy, happy child, and 
could perhaps make her way in the world 
if misfortune came, and she should be de- 
ptived ofa home. Mary, the youngest 
child, was a little delicate creature, and 
had been nurtured with the utmost tender- 
ness, or she would probably have died in 
her infancy. From her birth, or from the 
time when she first began to make known 
her thoughts, she had seemed to think far 
more of heaven than of earth; she early 
me a praying child, and her mother 
had long trembled lest one so fitted for 
Paradise, might be recalled by the God 
who had loaned her for a time to her earth- 
ly friends. When, however, Mrs. L. be- 
came sure that her own life would not be 
oflong continuance, she trusted that God 
would take her youngest born also. 

Mrs. Leslie died, and the orphans were 
left to the care of a father wholly unfitted 
for such a charge. His habits became 
Worse and worse, and after a time his busi- 
ness was neglected, and his partner taking 
advantage of this, embezzled the funds, and 
departed for other lands, leaving matters 
ina very deranged state. The creditors 
ofthe firm now felt it incumbent upon 
them to look into the state of things, and 
Upon examination, it was found that there 
Was not property enough left to satisfy their 
demands. This sobered Mr. Leslie for a 
Sime, and one night when his little Mary 

knelt before him, and with clasped hands 
eatreated him to be “the own dear papa 

he used to be,” she reminded him so 
Much of hig departed wife, that he promis- 
tdher he would never give her or Anna 
Teason to complain of him again. He felt 








the importance of exerting himself 
for his motherless babes. ‘The chil- 
dren could not help weeping when 
they found that they must leave their 
pleasant home, with its pretty par- 
lors, and their little garden spot, 
with its roses, and many other love- 
ly flowers which they had so loved 
to cultivate under their mother’s 
directions, but as they saw their 
tears distressed their father, they 
wiped them away in a moment, and 
with a degree of thoughtfulness be- 
yond their years, they strove to be 
as cheerful as possible, and to assist 
him in packing up what articles he was to 
retain. 

Mr. Leslie had decided to take a cot- 
tage in the country, as he had heard of one 
which was very desirably situated at a 
moderate rent, and he thought he should 
be better and happier there, and the health 
of his children would be benefitted by the 
sweet wholesome air. Anna and Mary 
were delighted with this news, for when 
they had spent a day with a relative who 
lived a few miles from their home, they had 
enjoyed themselves so well that they had 
been very sorry when it was time to return 
to town; and now the idea of wandering 
in the fields when they pleased, and ga- 
thering just as many flowers as they liked, 
and living all the time in a pretty little 
cottage, shaded by a beautiful large elm in 
which the birds sang from morning till 
night, made them so happy that if their 
dear mother could have been with them, 
they would have no wish ungratified. 

(To be continued.) EstELLE. 


SHloral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


MARIA LESLIE. 


“ A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear, 

Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere.” 














“ Mother, don’t you wish father were as 
rich as Mr. Wellman?’ said Maria Leslie, 
as she passed the handsome house and 
grounds of the wealthiest man in T ——. 
“IT am well contented, Maria, and would 
not exchange situations with Mrs. Well- 
man for any consideration. But why did 
you ask the question, Maria; do you not 
have all you wish?” ‘Yes, mother, I 
have a)l I need, 1 suppose; but then it 
would be so pleasant to live in the largest 
house in the village.” ‘* The largest house 
may not be the happiest home, Maria. I 
am sorry to hear youexpress such feelings. 
Do you think Lennie Wellman any hap- 
pier than you are?” ‘*Oh, yes, mother, 
she ought to be, for she has everything she 
wishes for, and then she is so pretty, too, 
that every body notices her; the girls at 
school are proud of her acquaintance.”— 
“Is she greatly their superior, Maria?” 
**] don’t know that she is, mother; but 
she appears to consider herself so, and 
they take it for granted.” ‘Is she a fine 
scholar?” ‘*No, mother, she does not 
like study, but she is excused whenever 
her lessons are not prepared, and the girls 
dare not laugh at her as they would at the 
others. There is poor Mary Lisle, the 
best scholar in the school, who is hardly 
noticed at all, except by Mr. Allen, who 
encourages her all he can, for he cannot 
avoid seeing how she is neglected. I have 
seen her in tears often, after the girls have 
spoken rudely to her, and now she never 
joins us out of school. I would not mind 








them though, were I in her place, for she 
is such a splendid scholar, that she may be 
as proud as any of them, though her mo- 
ther is poor. I have heard Mr. Allen call 
her very talented, and I would not ask for 
any thing else, if I had talent.” ‘I thought 
you might prefer wealth, or beauty, Maria, 
from the manner in which you spoke just 
now,” replied Mrs. Leslie. ‘* Whose place 
would you take, if you could have your 
choice to-day, Mary Lisle’s or Lennie 
‘Wellman’s? You do not seem satisfied 
with your own situation, and of course 
must prefer some other. There is wealth 
and beauty on the one hand, and talent 
and poverty on the other.” ‘‘ O mother, 
I do not wish to change with any one, I 
am not discontented; but sometimes I 
wish father was wealthy, I could do so 
much good. Lennie has just as much mo- 
ney as she canspend.”” ‘ Does she always 
seem happy?” ‘Why no, mother, not 
always ; but if I had money, I would make 
a better use of it than she does. I would 
help the poor, and that would make me 
happy. I would make Mary Lisle presents 
instead of laughing at her, as Lennie does. 
Sometimes I think she dislikes her because 
she is so much more intellectual than she 
is. Mary used to be a great favorite with 
all the school until Lennie came, and now 
one is almost afraid to notice her at all, 
for Lennie is sure to ridicule them.” ‘**I 
hope you have not allowed this stranger 
to influence you against one whose worth 
you knew, Maria. I trust my daughter 
has more strength of character than that 
would indicate.”’ Maria blushed, for she 
was guilty. ‘* Why, mother, I know that 
Mary is very much Lennie’s superior, but 
then she is very poor, and expects to be a 
teacher, and it is very hard to be laughed 
at, as I know I should be, if I should be 
intimate with her. Lennie calls her a poor 
book-worm, and the other girls laugh at 
what she considers her witty remarks about 
her.” ‘I hope my daughter will never 
be guilty of such meanness, and that she 
will manifest independence enough to 
show that she is not influenced by such 
foolish and unkind feelings. You spoke 
of doing good, Maria, if you had money. 
An opportunity is afforded now for you to 
make a person happy by kindness, and I 
hope you will improve it. Remember 
“°Tis godlike to awaken joy, 
Or sorrow’s influence to subdue, 
But not to wound or to annoy, 
Is part of virtue’s lesson too.” 

This conversation with her mother, made 
a deep impression on Maria’s mind, and 
she resolved to treat Mary Lisle with more 
kindness than the other yirls did. The 
next morning, on her way to school, she 
saw Mary before her, and walking fast 
overtook her. “Good morning, Mary,” 
said she, pleasantly, ‘‘ will you object to 
my company?” Mary looked up in sur- 
prise at such a kind salutation, and at first 
thought Maria intended to wound her feel- 
ings; but she perceived her mistake when 
she looked into Maria’s face, and said :— 
“You are very kind to walk with me, I 
like to have you, but rather you would’nt, 
for the girls will laugh at you.” Tears 
filled Mary’s mild blue eyes as she spoke, 
and she glanced at her plain dress. ‘* No 
Mary you must not think so,” replied Ma- 
ria in a gentle tone. ‘* Forgive me that I 
have treated you so unkindly. I always 
loved you, but have been foolish enough 
to be influenced by other girls, and I know 
it is only envy that makes them dislike 
you. I will be your friend after this, if 
you will love me, and not mind what the 
others say.” Mary’s tears started afresh 











at the expression of sympathy, to which 
ehe had been for a time unused, from her 
schoolmates. ‘I would not have you no- 
tice me much, Maria,” she said, * you will 
lose friends by it: but if you will occa- 
sionally speak a kind word to me, to assure 
me that you do not despise me on account 
of my poverty, I shall be much happier 
than Iam now. Your mother has been 
the only friend who has treated me with 
the same kindness since our misfortunes, 
and I never could tell mother that you had 
neglected me as the other girls did. But 
there is Lennie Wellman. She is looking 
at us; you had better join her, while I 
walk on alone.” ‘Ono, Mary, I will go 
with you;” but Mary insisted, and Maria 
yielded to her wishes. 

**Good morning, Maria,” said Lennie, 
coldly. ‘I wonder that you should leave 
such pleasant company as you had, to speak 
to me.” ‘* Mary is pleasant, Lennie; if 
you knew her better you would say so in 
earneat.” ‘*I know her as well as I wish 
to, Maria; my mother does not wish me 
to associate with every one. You are 
welcome to Mary’s society for all that I de- 
sire of it, Maria; but I must tell you that 
if youare intimate with her, you may give 
up my acquaintance.” ‘* Why Lennie,how 
strangely you talk, just because I spoke to 
Mary this morning.” ‘ Spoke to her in- 
deed! You did’nt know that your con- 
versation was overheard, did you? Did’nt 
you tell Mary that you would be her friend?” 
** Well, what if I did?” said Maria indig- 
nantly, “and how should you know it, if 
you had not been listening?” ‘* Don’t ac- 
cuse me of listening. You ought not to 
speak so Joud when you wish your con- 
versation to be private ; but good morning. 
I wish you much happiness with your new 
friend,” and Lennie Wellman walked rapid- 
ly on, leaving Maria to follow slowly, won- 
dering at her strange conduct. 

Maria knew that Lennie must have lis- 
tened to their conversation, for they had 
spoken low. The truth was, that Lennie 
was vexed to see Maria talking with Mary, 
and she had stolen unperceived near them, 
and overheard what they said. She had 
long tried to prejudice Maria against Mary, 
for she wished all the girls to dislike her as 
she did. She looked upon her as one who 
would be her rival at the coming exhibition, 
and she wished her to be friendless. Len- 
nie was no scholar, but her pride led her 
to hope that she might win the prize. She 
had engaged a cousin to write a composi- 
tion for her, which she was to hand in as 
her own, and she trusted to her beauty and 
rich dress to win for her much admiration. 

‘“*T don’t think Maria wishes our com- 
pany longer,” said Lennie, as she approach- 
ed a group of girls in the school-room.— 
“Why not*” ‘0, she is above it,” she 
replied with a sneer. “I saw her walking 
with Mary Lisle, and I judge from that, 
she prefers her company toours. I heard 
some of their conversation, and don’t think 
I shall trouble Miss Leslie much more.”— 
““What did she say?” inquired several. 
© OI don’t remember all; but she told 
her she had always loved her better than 
she did any of us.” “Did she really? 
Well, she is at liberty to choose her own 
companions. I always thought Maria de- 
ceitful,” said a tall, dark-eyed girl, who had 
of late been Maria’s most intimate friend. 
**O no, girls,” said Emma Ashton, timid- 
ly, “ Maria is only kind. She does not like 
to see Mary Lisle neglected, nor do I either, 
for she is as good as any of us, only her 
mother is poor now. She was rich once.” 
‘“‘ Thatis quite a speech for you, Emma,” 
said Lennie, scornfully. ‘I am glad you 
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appreciate Maria’s motives; as you approve | 


her conduct, you had better take her for | _ 


your example, and patronize Mary too.” — 
Emma’s eyes filled with tears, and she 
turned away without speaking. The others 
resolved among themselves not to notice 
Maria while she made a friend of Mary.— 
Their conduct troubled Maria very much at 
first, but she continued Mary’s friend, and 
at length found so much pleasure in her so- 
ciety, that she cared not for the neglect of 
the otners. 

‘Il am glad, my daughter, that you have 
taken my advice in regard to Mary,” said 
Mrs. Leslie. You seem very happy now; 
do you ever wish to exchange places with 
Lennie?” ‘*O no indeed, mother. I 
would rather be poor like Mary, if I could 
be as good.” ‘* But howdid you endure 
the ridicule of your schoolmates, Maria, 
when you made Mary your friend?” “It 
was hard at first, mother, to have them 
neglect and laugh at me, but they found I 
did not care for it, and I believe they are 
sorry for itnow.” ‘I trust you will never 
regret, my dear, that you sacrificed your 
own feelings for the happiness of another.” 
“It has been for my own happiness, moth- 
er, for I am proud of such a friend as 
Mary.” 

Time passed on, and exhibition day came. 
Lennie appeared elegantly dressed, and 
when called upon to read her composition, 
she rose from her seat with an air of as- 
surance ill becoming a school-girl. When 
she had finished, the teacher said, ‘* Miss 
Wellman deserves much praise for the im- 
provement which she has made in compo- 
sitions.”” Lennie’s conscious guilt senta 
deep blush to her face, which some attri- 
buted it to the right cause, and others with 
less discernment, to modesty. Mary Lisle 
came forward, attired in a simple white 
muslin, and modestly read her piece. The 
subject was “‘ the power of kindness,” and 
many hearts were touched by her words 
and manner. The prize was awarded to 
her, and Lennie could scarce restrain her 
indignation till she was alone with her 
schoolmates, when she found nothing too 
bad to say against Mary. 

Two years passed away, and Maria and 
Mary were still firm friends. One morn- 
ing Maria received a note from her friend 
requesting her to spend the day wita her 
alone, for she had a secret to entrust to 
her keeping. Maria went, and learned 
from Mary that a wealthy uncle of hers had 
died, and left her his heiress. What a 
change was in prospect for Mary, and her 
friend rejoiced with her at her good for- 
tune. ‘I wonder what Lennie Wellman 
will say now,” said Maria. ‘I hope she 
will not know it,” replied Mary. ‘We 
are to move away, and I do not wish to re- 
cieve any attention because I happen to 
have a little property ; so we have decided 





to keep the cause of our removal a secret.” 
In a few weeks Mrs. Lisle moved from 
L to a pleasant and elegant home in 
R Mary filled well her new station, 
for she had cultivated a naturally fine mind, 
and was fitted to adorn any society. Len- 
nie Wellman became a fashionable lady, 
but her ignorance furnished much amuse- 
ment for her pretended admirers. She was 
not happy, for she was extremely selfish, 
and possessed nofresources of enjoyment in 
her own mind. 

Not long after Mary left L » Maria 
received a package from her, containing a 
beautiful gold watchand chain, Ona slip 
of paper accompanying it was written,— 
“A gift for my dear friend Maria, whose 
kindness to me when I was poor and neg- 
lected, will be a cherished recollection in 
the heart of—Mary Lisle.” 

Emma Ashton was not forgotten, and 
several years after, having been left an or- 
phan, Mary took her to her house, where 
she is now happy and beloved. If asked 
now, would either Maria or Emma say that 
they regretted their kindness to a poor, 
neglected girl? O, could the value of kind 
words and deeds be fully realized, how 
much less sorrow of heart there would be 
in this beautiful world. All have not gold 
to give, but every one may be kind, every 
one has the power todo good, to cheer 
others by sunny smiles and gentle words. 

GERALDINE. 

















Sensiste Apvice.—lIt is said that when Sir 
G. Murray attempted to excuse himself from 
taking office under the Duke of Wellington, 
on account of his inexperience, in public speak- 
ing, ‘ Poh, poh!’ said the duke, ‘do as I do ; say 


Narrative. 
A YOUTHFUL ROBBER RECLAIMED. 


BY ALLEN M. SCOTT, M. D. 








Many a reader, whose eye may rest on 
these lines, and who first saw the ‘* sweet 
light’ in Tennessee or Kentucky, will re- 
member the Rev. John Craig. This gen- 
tleman was of the Methodist persuasion, 
of the original Ashbury school, and he, like 
most others of that denomination at the 
time to which we allude, was noted alike 
for his plainness of dress, and a strict and 
open reproof of sin, in what form soever it 
made its appearance, and under any and 
all circumstances. 

jt: Craig was one of the first preachers 
to visit the section called Middle Tennes- 
see, now so populous an powerful, but 
then, (in 1801,) a mere wilderness. He 
was an itinerant preacher. His circuit ex- 
tended from Powell’s Valley, east of the 
mountains, to the extreme western settle- 
ments on the Cumberland and Duck rivers. 
The settlements of the white man were 
** few and far between ;” no public roads 
had been éstablished—those distant neigh- 
borhoods were connected only by faintly- 
traced paths, which were but seldom travel- 
led. 

Mr. C. was exposed to many hardships. 
He lay down on hard beds, slept in open 
cabins, and shared many a scanty repast. 
But he was a man of energy, and his zeal 
never flagged nor grew weary. He felt 
the importance of his mission, and urged 
on by his zeal in his master’s cause, and 
the good of souls, he waded snows and 
floods, barved the fury of the winds, sur- 
mounted all difficulties, and carried the 
glad tidings of salvation to the new settlers. 
The writer was born in Middle Tennes- 
see, and though a mere child when he last 
saw Mr. Craig, his image is as fresh in his 
mind as the events of yesterday. In1830, 
Mr. C. came, late one evening to my fath- 
er’s, and passed the night at our house.— 
During the evening, after family prayers 
had been offered by him, before retiring to 
bed, he gave my father, in my presence, a 
narrative, which was, in substance, the fol- 
lowing :— 

Many years before, Mr. Craig was pas- 
sing from East Tennessee to the Duck river 
country. His way led him along a dim 
path through a mountain pass, amid craggy 
rocks, near awful precipices and frightful 
chasms. Suddenly a young man sprang 
from a huge rock, and with a huge rifle 
presented at Mr. Craig, demanded his mo- 
ney. 

Mr. C. regarded the robber with a look 
of discrimination peculiar to himself, as he 
reined up his horse and said, ‘‘ Young man, 
you never robbed before. What has 
brought you to this?” 

The robber again demanded his money, 
threatening instant death ifthe other did 
not comply. 

Mr. Craig answered, ‘‘ This is your first 
attempt. You have been better raised. 
Your mother, is 

Instantly the young man dashed down 
his gun, and burst into tears,’saying that 
he had indeed been taught better things. 
And he cried most bitterly. 

.Mr. Craig tied his horse to a limb, 
alighted, and invited the trembling youth 
to be seated near him on a flat rock. The 
young man instantly complied, when Mr. 
Craig, in a mild and engaging manner, 
asked him how he happened to become a 
robber. 

The other told him that he had been 
raised in Virginia—his parents were in 
easy circumstances in life, and members of 
the Presbyterian church—that they had 
educated him religiously, and lavished on 
him all the affections characteristic of pa- 
rental love. About eighteen months pre- 
vious, he had married against their will, 

and with his young and lovely wife, he 
had made his way into this new and un- 
settled country. His parents had given 
him no assistance, and having but little 
on which to commence life, and falling sick, 
-without money, friends or credit, both he 
and his wife had well nigh starved. In the 
depths of his distress,.he had, as a last al- 
ternative, resolved to make one robbery, 
only one, and afterwards live honestly. 

Mr. Crag, in the spirit of love, pointed 
out his error. He told him that he should 
have gone to his Heavenly Father, and 
made known his wants—that His tender 
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mercies are over all His works, and none 
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that trust in Him shall ever want. The 
young man was all tears—all penitence. 

Mr. Craig arose, went to his horse, and 
taking off his saddle-bags, said—‘‘ 1 too 
am poor I own no foot of land, no cottage 
in the wilderness is mine. I have but 
thirty-one dollars in the world, and reserv- 
ing one dollar only, in the name of the 
* Giver of all good,’ I present you with 
thirty dollars. Take this little sum, as 
one sent you from Heaven, and God and 
his angels witness that you promise amena- 
ment in future life.” 

Mr. Craig then prayed with and for the 
astonished young man, and took an affec- 
tionate leave. bes * * 
Thirty long years have elapsed. West 
Tennessee is a wilderness no more. The 
pale face had felled the forest. The red 
man had quitted his hunting-grounds, and 
they were chequered off into a thousand 
furrowed fields. Mr. Craig was now an 
old man. His locks were white as wool. 
His children and grandchildren had grown 
up around him, and children of his spiritual 
charge surrounded him like waving wheat- 
heads in the harvest-field. 
One sunny eve in autumn, as the old 
preacher satin the midst of the family 
group, it was told him that a gentleman 
was at the gate, who wished to speak with 
him. He went out, and saw an elderly 
man, neatly dressed, riding ona fine horse. 
The stranger asked for accommodations for 
the night. This being granted, he dis- 
mounted, and, with Mr. Craig, entered the 
house. 

Little beyond the common eivilities of 
life passed between them, until supper had 
been served. The elderly gentleman ask- 
ed Mr. Craig to show him a private apart- 
ment, and when they were alone he said ; 
‘*I think Mr. Craig, that you do not 
know me?” 

“I do not,” replied Mr. Craig. 

* And yet I tried to.rob you. I am 
that same poor, wicked wretch that de- 
manded your money with a rifle presented 
at your bosom thirty years ago, among 
the mountains.” 

‘Is it possible ?” exclaimed the other. 
“Yes,” rejoined the first, ‘‘I am the 
same. I took the money you gave me 
home to my poor, starving wife, and told 
her how I obtained it. We counted it out 
on a woodey stool, and knelt down and 
covenanted With God and each other to 
live honestly in His sight, and to walk 
uprightly before him. We have prosper- 
ed. Want has long been a stranger to us; 
riches have flowed in upon us and our chil- 
dren, and children’s children have risen up 
around us, to call us blessed. We have, 
years ago, become members of the church 
of Christ. I have long and ardently de- 
sired to find you, but not. knowing your 
name, I knew not how to make inquiry. 
Last Sabbath, at the Camp Meeting, when 
you arose to preach, I at once recognized 
in you the man that had saved me from a 
felon’s fate. Ithen learned your name, 
and now I have come to pay you the thirty 
dollars, with thirty years’ interest.” 

** Cast thy bread upon the waters, and 
thou shalt find it after many days.” 

Mr. Craig mentioned that the name he 
had never mentioned in connection with 
these circumstances, nor would he ever. 

* But,” he said, “I have since visited 
them at their own house, and found them 
people of respectability, refinement, and 
piety, and one son now occupies a high 








are useless to the hatter, and are sold for 
stuffing cushions, and such purposes. The 
women tear out the hairs by means of a 
knife, having their fore fingers and thumbs 
guarded by stout pieces of leather. 

The pelt is next carried to the cropping 
room, where a machine, having a long, 
broad, and sharp blade, with the edge 
downward, works over it with great ra- 
pidity witha chopping motion. This does 
not cut the pelt, but is so admirably ad- 
justed that only the fur is removed, and 
the skin remains entire. The skins are 
now useless to the hatter, and are sold to 
the glue maker. It is not possible, how- 
ever, to completely separate the coarse 
from the fine fur, and in ordey to do this 
perfectly, the fur is conveyed to the blow- 
ing room, and is placed in a machine, in 
one end of which is a ‘‘ vane or fly,” which 
revolves with a velocity of nearly two 
thousand rotations ina minute. This cur- 
rent of air propels the fur along a hollow 
trunk to the other end ofthe machine, and 
in so doing, all the coarse and nearly value- 
less fur is deposited on a cloth stretched 
along the trunk, while the more delicate 
parts are blown into a receptacle at the 
other end. 

The materials for making the hats are 
now ready for the body makers. A suffi- 
cient quantity of these are weighed ont 
and given to aman called the * bower.” 
In the bowing room, a bench extends along 
the front of the windows, dividéd into com- 
partments, and into these each bower has 
a portion of materials sufficient for a hat. 
A bow made of tough wood from five to 
seven feet in length, having a strong cord 
of catgut stretched from end to end, ex- 
tends over the bench, suspended from the 
ceiling. The workmen places the wool 
and fur first separately, and afterwards to- 
gether on the bench, when the bower grasp- 
ing the bow with his left hand, and the 
cord with his right by means of a small 
piece of wood, causes the cord to vibrate 
rapidly against the wool and fur. By re- 
peating this process, the material becomes 
very soft and nice. Next comes the felt- 
ing, which consists in uniting the fur and 
wool, by means of moisture to the proper 
consistency to form the body of the hat.— 
This material is next cut into the size for 
a hat, which is formed into a hollow cap, 
by being laid flat and another piece laid on 


the felt is folded over the paper so as to 
completely cover it, it is then folded ina 
damp cloth and worked like kneading 
bread by hand, the paper keeps the two 
parts separate which the kneading would 
otherwise cause to mix, and when it is tak- 
en out at the opening which is to form the 
edge of the hat, it leaves the felted material 
in the form of ahollowcone. This is dip- 
ped into hot water with sulphuric acid in 
it, after which it is rolled on a plank, pres- 
sed, and rubbed with a piece of leather or 
wood until it is of the right thickness in 
all parts. It is then taken from the kettle 
and various ingredients are rubbed upon 
it, which is the hatter’s secret, and shaped 
over a block, after which it is dried, then 
combed, and then sheared, which opera- 
tions produce the nap as fine as velvet, 
after which it is dyed and then cleansed. 
It is now fit for the finisher’s hands, who 
softens it by means of boiling water until 
he can place it on the block of the right 
size. Lastly the shaper takes it who irons 
it into the fashionable form, and it is fit 




















A beaver hat consists principally of two 
parts, the body and the covering. The 
body is made of fine wool and coarse fur 
mixed, which is felted, stiffened, and shap- 
ed; and the covering consists of beaver 
fur, which is made to adhere to the body 
bya process called felting, which I shall 
presently tell you about, my young friends. 
The skins, or pelts, are when conveyed to 
the factory, rather greasy and dirty, and 
the first process is to clean them in a large 
vat filled with soap and water. This is 
done in what is called the washing house, 
where the wool is also cleaned. After 
this, the peltsare dried, and next carried to 
the pulling-room, where women pull out 


place both in church and State.” for sale. EsTELLE. 
[Arthur's Home Gazette. — 
Descriptive. Nursery, 
MANUFACTURES.—NO. II. ia 
Har MANUFACTURING. MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
THE VISIT. 


A very pleasant event it was to me in 
my childhood, to be allowed to visit with 
my mother a friend of hers, who lived 4% 
some distance from our home, in a pretty, 
and most picturesque looking cottage. 

On one of those bright days in lovely 
June, when the hours seemed to me then 
to be made of golden sunshine, and floating 
on flowers, my sister and myself had set 
out with great glee, to accompany my mo- 
ther on one of these pleasant visits. The 
walk to the place, how delightfully long it 
seemed to us, and we passed through many 
pleasant streets, and rural lanes, always 

















the coarse hairs from the skins. These 


shouting with joy when at last we came = 
view of the pretty cottage. . 


top of it, with a piece of paper between;,_ 
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———— 
ly place it seemed to us ever, with 
Hye "aaalen adjoining, where we 
dto play through the long summer after- 
wom under the shade of the luxuriant 
soe athering the flowers which never 
we : so fragrant from another garden, or 
ee for hours at the hives of bees, 
~~ were always placed upon a low stand 
at the entrance of the alley,and which was 
ys anever-failing source of amusement. 
F From the front door of the cottage could 
be seen & lovely view of the garden, the 
opposite glass door and window being al- 
ways open during the summer months, and 
how plainly it is painted on my weomery, 
that pretty picture, as I saw it then ! The 
hall, with the rows of old-fashioned por- 
traits that always lined the walls, and 
which greatly enhanced its beauty in my 
eyes—the glittering sunshine that gleamed 
from beneath the thick foliage, and which 
nearly shadowed the door and window— 
the little room within filled with paintings, 
and bright things of art, that always seem- 
ed new to us— and dearer than all else, the 
yind face of my mother’s friend, which 
seemed always beaming love to those 
‘ground her. * 

She has past away to that world where 
love is eternal, and childhood is ever holy, 
and can never die; for truly did she live 
by that sacred truth which says, if we love 
not our friends whom we now see, we can- 
not love our Father in heaven whom we 
have not seen. 

We always amused ourselves with the 
most unrestricted freedom in her presence, 
ofwhich, I am sorry to say, I am afraid we 
children sometimes took undue advantage. 
Jam very sure we did so in one instance, 
which I am going to relate. 

Iremember my sister and myself soon 
sallied to the garden, and amused ourselves 
as usual, in various sports; chasing each 
other in a wild frolic, until we were almost 
exhausted with excitement and fatigue, 
and were glad to rest awhile in the vine- 
covered arbor, which was built at the end 
of the leading alley—how many happy 
hours did we pass in that dear old spot, in 
our bright days of childhood ! 

When we returned to the house, we 
found a! number of visitors had arrived, and 
after tea we amused ourselves by listening 
to their remarks, and criticising their ap- 
pearance, as was our custom,and we thought 
ourselves quite unobserved, from a snug 
corner of the !arge, oldfashioned sofa, which 
we had chosen for our retreat. 

Amongst the number present, was a lady 
with whom we had been long acquainted, 
forshe lived in the same street with our- 
selves, and who, from some peculiarity of 
manner and dress, always attracted our at- 
tention. The very spirit of mischief seem- 
edto have entered our heads at this mo- 
ment. I remember my sister had in her 
hand a bunch of cotton, with which we had 
been idly playing, throwing it in sport at 
each other, when the thought suddenly oc- 
curred to us that it would be fine fun to 
attach it to the head of the aforesaid lady, 
who was seated a littie in advance of us, 
deeply engaged in conversation; so taking 
advantage of our convenient position, by a 
dexterous throw, it alighted upon the very, 
centre of the lady’s head, forming a very 
conspicuous point to her head-dress!— 
Naughty children that we were! we sat si- 
lently shaking with laughter at the result 
ofour foolish and wicked prank. 

It was indeed wicked as well as foolish, 
for we thought not of that golden rule 
which teaches us to regard another’s feel- 
ings as our own,—we should have been 
extremely mortified and angry, had the 
game been played in the same manner upon 
ourselves, We thought not of all this, 
but sat watching with great glee, the gro- 
tesque appearance of the lady, as the uni- 
que ornament waved to and fro upon her 

ead, as ifin mockery of the words she 
was repeating. Our merriment suddenly 
ceased, for at this moment a gentleman 
who had been sitting near exclaimed, “ Al- 
low me to take from your head something 
that seems to have been accidentally affix- 
ed to it!” There was a pause in the con- 
Versation, and our friend started—looked 
extremely surprised at this new accession 
to her toilette; then suddenly turning to- 
wards us, she looked inghiringly, then re- 

'y,—but was silent. We felt 


















that she knew all. The eyes of the whole 
company seemed, in our confusion, to be 


dead silence in 


us also, and there was a 


my dear mother approached us, andI shall 
never forget the look of inexpressible sor- 
row and mortification on her face, as she 
bent over us, only whispering, ‘‘ How 
could you? It is disgraceful!” A thrill 
of terror came over us, as we then fully 
realized the boldness of our foolish prank, 
and bitterly regretted it. 

Very soon we took leave of our kind 
hostess, for our mother seemed impatient 
to take us away, and our walk home was 
a sad one, for she gravely told us she 
should not venture to take us on a similar 
expedition, until we had learned to regard 
more the feelings of others, and to refrain 
from such gross improprieties of behavior. 
We felt great sorrow at this, and made 
many promises of amendment for the fature. 
I remember we cried bitterly that night, 
my sister and myself really cried ourselves 
to sleep; and in a fearful nightmare of a 
dream, we were really smothered by bales 
of cotton, and led to execution through 
crowded streets! It was indeed a dread- 
ful night to us, and for the dear lady to 
whom we were so rude, we would fain 
hope that her memory has been less faith- 
ful than our own, in the retrospect of this 
never to be forgotten visit. 


Biography. 
BOYHOOD OF MARTIN LUTHER. 


There was once a poor wood-cutter who 
lived in the little German town of Eisleben. 
He was very poor, but the family were in- 
dustrious, and feared God. On the 10th 
of November, 1482, a baby was born in 
their humble cottage, and they called him 
Martin. The next summer, in the hope of 
bettering their condition, the family moved 
to Mansfield, where the wood-cutter got 
work atthe mines. His wife often went 
out in the forest to help him fetch wood to 
the furnaces, and as soon as the little boy 
was big enough, he used to follow his mo- 
ther, carrying his little faggot also. 
Martin was brought up in habits of obe- 
dience and industry, and his father often 
knelt by his bed-side, and prayed God that 
his son might fear his great name, and 
grow up a wise and good man. While so 
small as often to be carried in his father’s 
arms, Martin went to school and learned 
the catechism and commandments, and a 
great many hymns. His fether had a great 
respect for learning, and wished to make 
hisson a scholar. The sober and studious 
habits of the child seemed to favor the 
wishes of his father, and by the time he 
was fourteen, he was sent from home to a 
‘f:mous school at Magdeburg. 

The high schools and universities of Ger- 
many were supported by princes and no- 
bles, and were free to poor students; but 
while it cost Martin nothing for instruction, 
he was yet barely provided with the neces- 
saries of life, and the poor child was often 
reduced to great straits on account of 
his poverty. His parents could do little 
towards his support,as they now had a 
large family, and Martin, pinched by hun- 
ger, was sometimes obliged to beg his bread 
from door to door. When his father heard 
of his hardships, he removed him to Eise- 
nach, where he had some relations living, 
whom he thought would sometimes help 
the lad, and besides, he kept hoping to do 
more for Martin himself. But at Eisenach 
he fared no better than at Magdeburg, and 
the young scholar, in company with some 
school-fellows as poor as himself, used to 
go and sing from house to house, hoping to 
get a morsel for supper. Instead of food, 
they often received only harsh words, and 
many were the tears he shed in secret over 
his friendless lot. Let the boys who are 
now struggling through privations to get 
an education, think of Martin, when al- 
most discouraged at the dark prospect 
ahead; let them remember that Martin 
Luther had darker times than they.-- 
“« What is to become great, should begin 
small,” says an oldman; “and if children 
are brought up too delicately, and with too 
much kindness, they are injured for life.” 
Privations, I know, are heard to bear; but 
you must remember how the Lord Jesus 
Christ once had not where to lay his head, 
and ifhe bore poverty for you, you must 
be content to bear alittle for yourself. But 
let us turn to Martin, and see what ha 
pened to him next. ° 

One day, when he had been rudely treat- 
ed at several houses, and was slowly re- 


























plunged in disconsolate thought, he sud- 
denly stopped. ‘* Must I,” said he to him- 
self—* must I give up my studies for want 
of a little bread, and go to work with my 
father in the mines of Mansfield? Am I 
forced to this?’ Just at that moment the 
door of an opposite house opened, and a 
woman appeared on the threshold. She 
had often noticed this poor scholar at 
church, and her heart had been touched 
by the sweetness of his voice, and his se- 
rious and devout behavior. She now be- 
held him standing sorrowfully before the 
house, and she came and beckoned him in, 
and, asking him the cause of his distress, 
gave him a warm supper. Ursula was the 
name of this friendly woman, and she is 
called the “‘ pious Shunamite,”’ because her 
conduct resembled the good woman of old, 
who pressed the prophet Elijah to come 
and eat bread with her. 

Ursula’s husband approved of what his 
wife had done, and so pleased did he be- 
come with the intelligence and modesty of 
the lad, that he asked him to live with 
them—and henceforth Martin found a com- 
fortable and happy home with Conrad and 
Ursula. At a time when he knew not 
what would become of him, God opened 
the heart and house of a christian family. 
He was not now obliged to return to the 
mines of Mansfield, and bury the talents 
which God had given him, and this event 
inspired him with confidence in God; his 
prayers were more fervent—his thirst for 
knowledge greater, and his progress in 
study more rapid. 

It was here that Martin prepared for the 
university at Erfurth, which he entered 
with high hopes, at the age of eighteen.-— 
His father destined him for the law, and 
every year the boy’s talents and progress 
strengthened the ambitious expectations of 
his friends. Martin did not merely culti- 
vate his mind ; he tried to have his heart 
right before God. Every morning he be- 
gan the day with prayer, and then went to 
his studies, losing not a moment in the 
day. ‘To pray well,” he used to say, “is 
the better halfofstudy.” And yet all this 
while Martin Luther had never seen a Bi- 
ble! The art of printing had but just 
been discovered, and there were no Bibles 
in the hands of the people. Let the chil- 
drenin this land of Bibles, who have been 
instructed in the Bible from their infancy, 
line upon line, and precept upon precept, 
think of this. Are they living up to their 
privileges? Are they as devout and dili- 
gent, and God-fearing, as poor Martin, 
who had only a few scattered rays of di- 
ving truth? Ah, children, how much is 
done for you! Remember, that to whom 
much is given, of them will much be re- 
quired. 








Benevolence. 








“MAY I POP SOME CORN?” 


‘May I pop some corn?” asked Eddie. 

“Yes,” answered his mother: and lay- 
ing down her work, she went to the closet 
and got him several small ears, some red 
and some white, the kernals of which were 
not half as large as those of common corn. 

Eddie took a white bowl and sat down 
on the carpet by his mother, with the tiny 
ears in his apron. He worked away for 
some time, shelling first one ear and then 
another, till every little kernel was in the 
bowl, and nothing but cobs left. These he 
thought would help build a “log-house,” 
so he put them in his play-box with those 
he had treasured before, and took his bowl 
to the kitchen. 

Kate, the cook, was a colored woman, 
and she loved children. When Eddie said 
to her, “‘Mother told me I might pop some 
corn,” she cheerfully placed the iron pan 
on the stove, and when it was hot enough, 
told him he might put in the corn. Pretty 
soon it went pop, pop, pop, till the pan 
was filled with snow-white kernels. Eddie 
always wondered how they could turn in- 
side out and suddenly grow so large. He 
did not understand that it was because of 
the expansion or swelling of the air within, 
till the hard case was too tight for it, and 
then it burst it open to find more room. 

Eddie was very busy for some time in 
the kitchen attending to hiscorn. When 
it was all done he separated that which 
popped from that which was only parched, 
and put it in different dishes. He gave 
his dog Philo some of the brown kernels, 














theroom. At this mometit 








turning to his lodgings, hungry and sad, 


die did himself. Eddie enjoyed hearing 
him crack them with his sharp teeth, and 
would stroke his great head, and say kind- 
ly,“*PoorPhilo, youareagood Philo,” and the 
dog would wag his tail as much as to say, 
“Dear Eddie, you are a good Eddie.” 
After giving Philo his share, and Kate 
hers, Eddie carried up a large dishful to 
his mother and the children. He did not 
wish to eat it all himself, for he was a 
generous boy, and always liked to have 
others partake of his pleasures, whatever 
they might be. He reserved some of: the 
nicest of it in a tumbler, which he placed 
on his mother’s work-table. Mrs. Dudley 
took a little, saying to him, 
“If you miss your corn, Eddie, you will 
know what has become of it.” 

He looked up from his play quite sober- 
ly, and said slowly, ‘‘Mother, if you wish 
to eat more, you may, but I am not going 
to.’ 

** Why not, my child?” 

**T am going to save it for father.” 
Mrs. Dudley was pleased to see Eddie 
willing to deny himself to give to others, 
so she said to him, “ That is right.”” When 
his father came home from his business, 
Eddie placed the tumbler beside his plate 
on the tea-table. After the blessing was 
asked, Mr. Dudley, looking at the children, 
inquired ‘“‘ Where did this come from ?”’— 
‘*T popped it,” answered Eddie. And his 
father thanked him with akind and loving 
smile. 

Eddie was much happier than if he had 
eaten all the corn himself, for he had made 
others happy by his generosity. ‘‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” the 
Bible tells us; and Eddie had been learn- 
ing this truth in the great pleasure he felt 
in dividing his popped corn with others.— 
I hope you who read this story know how 
to sympathize with him. If you do not, 
will you try the experiment, and see if you 
are not far happier to share your corn, or 
your candy, or whatever else you may have, 
with your brothers and sisters, and those 
around you, than you are to devour it 
yourself? I have seen little chickens seize 
their favorite morsel and run away and 
hide where they could eat itall alone, but 
I should be sorry to think that any child 
would do so.—[ Independent. 








Natural fhistorp. 
A SOCIABLE BEAR. 


The following curious circumstance, 











which is said to be true in every particular, 
is related in ‘* Lloyd’s Scandinavian Adven- 
tures :””"— 

**Two women, with four children, were 
tending their cattle ata shealing far from 
home. It was the duty of one of the wo- 
men to tend the cattle in the forest, while 
the other occupied herself with household 
matters, and in looking after the children. 
It so happened, however, on the 23d of 
last September, that whilst one of the wo- 
men, as usual watched the cattle, the other 
absented herself for a short time on a visit 
to a neighbor, leaving the children alto- 
gether to themselves. She had not been 
long away, before they perceived two large 
brown animals, which they took to be cows, 
on the outside of the fence, bordering the 
patch of pasture-ground contiguous to the 
hut. All children are curious and indiffer- 
ent to dange¥. Without consideration, 
therefore, they climbed over the fence, and 
made up to the creatures. When the ani- 
mals became aware of the near approach of 
the children, the larger of the two compel- 
led the smaller to lie down at the foot of a 
tall pine, and then crouched by its side, as 
if to protect it from harm. Whereupon 
the least of the children—that of two years 
of age—without hesitation, toddled direct- 
ly up to the animals, and laid itself down 
likewise, with its head resting on the bel- 
ly of the larger one, humming at the same 
time some nursery song, as if reposing on 
its mother’s lap! The other children re- 
mained the while the quiet spectators of 
the scene. When, however, the eldest had 
reflected a little, and had come to the con- 
clusion that it was not acow, but a bear— 
as was the fact—the child was toying with, 
she became sorely affrighted. Meanwhile 
the infant, who could. not. remain long in 
the same position, presently rose from its 
hairy couch, gathered some blue berries 
growing hard by, and gave them to his bed- 
fellow the bear, who immediately ate them 





and he seemed to like them as well as Ed- 





out of the babe’s hand! The child next 
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plucked a sprig from a neighboring bush, 
and offered it to the beast, which bit it in 
two, allowing the child to retain one half.” 


— a 
Editorial. 

THE SNOW STORM IN APRIL. 

“Oh dear! how sorry I am it snows again! 
It is too bad!” said a youthful voice, on the 
morning of the fifteenth of April, when the 
snowflakes were falling, swiftly and silently, 
and the ground and sheds and roofs of the 
houses were,quite covered with white. 

The little girl, whose first words upon open- 
ing her eyes were complaints, had gone to 
sleep, the-night before, with a pleasant vision 
before her of what she would do the next after- 
noon, which would be Saturday. There was 
to be no school, as all children know, on Sa- 
turday afternoon, and little Mary had just had 
a new hoop given her, and she had promised 
her friend Annie to call for her, at three o’clock, 
and they were to go and drive hoop in the mall 
all the afternoon. It was with this thought of 
pleasure on the morrow, that our little friend 
had gone to sleep the night before, and, when 
she awoke, she felt quite ready to cry that she 
should be disappointed by an “ugly snow 
storm,” as she called it. ‘Why, April is 
Spring,” she continued, “ andI did not know 
that it ever snows in Spring. [ am sure the 
robins we heard on the common will be frozen, 
and I saw a little green grass, and it will kill 
that, and oh dear! I don’t see what it snows 
for.” 

“ Mary ! do you think you could take care 
of the world better than God can ?” asked her 
mother. 

“ Why, what a strange question, nama! I 
could’nt take care of it at all,” and the little 
girl fixed her blue eyes wonderingly upon her 
mother’s face. 

“I thought from what you said just now, 
that you supposed God had forgotten the birds 
and the grass, and did not know half so well as 
you when to send the snow storm.” 

Mary was silent. Her mother said no more, 
but left her little daughter to think, knowing 
that her own heart would apply the lesson she 
had wished to teach. 

When the family were assembled in the 
breakfast-room that morning, Mary’s brother 
Frank, an active, healthy boy of eight, burst 
into the room, his cheeks glowing with exer- 
cise, and his eyes sparkling with pleasure.— 
“Such a grand time as Ihave had! Harry 
and I have had our sleds out once more, though 
we had put them away in the attic!” was 
Frank’s eager exclamation, as he entered the 
room. ‘I was so glad when I waked up early 
and saw the snow. Such a grand thing to be 
out in a snow storm! and not to mind it if it 
comes in your eyes! I’m glad J don’t live 
where they never have snow storms !” and the 
boy stopped speaking for want of breath. 

* You have given us quite an oration, Frank,” 
said his father, smiling, * and now I advise you 
to come to breakfast.” 

“ Mary will not agree with Frank, I fear,” 
said her mother. “She thinks a snow storm 
is “ ugly,” instead of beautiful.” 

Mary smiled very pleasantly, and answered : 
“ Oh, I don’t think so now. I think it would 
be very hard for God to please all the little 
children about the weather, don’t you, mama ?” 

I do indeed, my little child,” replied her 
mother, “and I will tell you what an insane 
person once said tome. There had been a 
great deal of unpleasant weather that spring, 
but this day the air was delightful, and the 
birds were singing merrily, as if to welcome 
the sun, which had so long been clouded. It 
was after a delightful ride that I met this lady, 
who had been for years insane, at the house of 
a friend, and said to her, “It is pleasant to see 
the sun again.” 

“Yes,” she replied; “but, if I were the 
Ruler of the universe, it should not shine so 
brightly to-day, after all the complaints I have 
heard of the weather for the last few weeks.” 
I have never forgotten that remark, and I 
thought that those to whom the blessing of 
reason was spared, might learn a useful lesson 
from it.” M. W. D. 

April 15, 1854. 

EEE 

A Goov Terst.—The pursuit in which we 
cannot ask God’s protection, must be criminal ; 
the pleasures which we dare not thank him for, 
cannot be innocent. 

















EDITORIAL LABORS EXTRA. 

In the Companion of March 27, we gave a 
sketch of the Editorial Labors of the Wi.1s 
Fam1y, in three successive generations. The 
Editor of the Scioto Gazette has given some 
facts respecting our ancestor, which may be 
interesting to our readers, in connection with 
what was published on the 27th March. J. H. 
Baker, Esq., Editor of the Scioto Gazette, of 
April 7, 1854, says :— 

In the year 1801, there came to Chillicothe 
one Nathaniel Willis, a man of peculiar cha- 
racter and marked abiliy. * * He 
began the publication of the Scioro GazetTTeE, 
in a little room attached to a two-story log 
house, which he had erectel on the west side 
of the north end of Paint street, where Wm. H. 
Douglas’s store now stands. He was the first 
Printer to “ the Honorable, the Territorial Le- 
gislature of the North West Territory.” He 
continued the publication of the Gazette till 
the year 1807, when he retired to his farm, in 
this county, where he died in good old age in 
the year 180-. A branch of the family still 
remains in this neighborhood, and another in 
the neighborhood of Circleville. 

He was one of that little band of patriots 
who made a tea-pot of Boston Bay, with a 
spirit that foreshadowed the Revolution; and 
there are men now living, in this city, who 
have heard him recount the singular Indian 
adventures of that eventfulday. *  * It 
is with pleasure not unmingled with pride, that 
we look back to our eo progenitor, and 
find in him one of the famous Boston Tea- 
ta an associate of Franklin, and the sire 
rs) * * 


What is stated above respecting the Boston 
Tea-Party, reminds me of an ancient engraving 
Ihave seen in Boston, representing a man 
clothed ina coat of tar and feathers, two old 
men with cocked hats and white cockades 
holding the feathered man on his knees, and 
another with a tea-pot, pouring tea down his 
throat. The old gentleman who owned the 
engraving said that one of the three was my 
grandfather, and that the feathered man was 
an excise officer sent to collect the tea-tax. 

In the Revolutionary times, committees were 
appointed to wait upon the English tax-col- 
lectors, and request them to resign, and if they 
refused, to apply more forcible arguments. The 
picture above alluded to, probably represented 
one of those scenes. It was a cruel operation, 
but the disease was inveterate and the patient 
obstinate, therefore a powerful remedy was 
necessary. NaraanieL Wi.u1s. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
West Boylston, April 8, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I prize the Youth’s 
Companion very highly, and hope I may be 
permitted to read it for ~~ to come. 
Your subscriber, . N. Newron. 


Dizfield, Me., April 15, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Although I am partial- 
ly blind, and cannot read it myself, my grand- 
mother, 82 years old, lives with us, and she is 
happy to read ittome. We greet its weekly 
Visits with pleasure. Respectfully yours, 
Daniex S. Lissy. 


Saco, Me., April 15, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, sir—Don’t fail to send it, for 


we know not what to do without the Compan- 
ion. Yours with respect, Grorce H. Hix. 














Variety. 
THE INDIAN'S CONSCIENCE. 


An Indian visiting his white neighbors, ask- 
ed for a little tobacco to smoke, and one of 
them having some loose in his pocket, gave 
him a handful. The day following, the Indian 
came back, inquiring for the donor, saying he 
had found a quarter of a dollar among the to- 
bacco. Being told that as it was given him, 
he might as well keep it; he answered, point- 
ing to his breast, “I got a good man and a bad 
man here, and the good mansay, it is not mine, 
I must return it to the owner; the bad man 
say, why, he gave it vou, and it is your own 
now ; the good man say, that not right, the to- 
bacco is yours, not the money; the bad man 
say, never mind, you got it, go buy some dram; 
the good man say, no, no, you must not do so; 
so I don’t know what to do; and I think to go 
to sleep; but the man and the bad man 
kept talking all night, and trouble me; and 
now I bring the money back, I feel good.” 

——— eee 


AND MY HEART 100. 


A few years ago, when it was the custom for 
large girls and — boys to attend district 
schools, and when flagellations were more com- 
mon in school than at the mt time, an in- 
cident took place in a neighboring town which 
is vorth recording as a reminiscence of school- 
boy days. One of the largest, plumpest, and 
fairest girls in school happened to violate one 
of the teacher’s rules. The master, a prompt, 











energetic fellow of twenty-five, at once sum- 
moned her into the middle of the floor, and, as 
usual in such cases, the business of the whole 
school ceased, and the attention of every scho- 
lar was directed tothe girl, who, it was ex- 
pected, was to receive severe punishment.— 
After interrogating the girl a few moments, 
the master took from his desk a large ruler, 
such as we seldom see now-a-days, and com- 
manded the damsel to hold outher hand. She 
hesitated, when the master, in a blaze of pas- 
sion, thundered out, “ Will you give me your 
hand?” “ Yes, sir, and my heart, too,” prompt- 
iy replied the girl, at the same time stretching 
orth her hand to the master, and eyeing him 
with a cunning look. A deathly silence reign- 
ed for a moment in the school-room; a moist 
spot was seen to glisten in the master’s eye ; 
the ruler was laid upon the desk, and the 
blushing girl was requested to take her seat, 
but to remain after the school was dismissed ! 
In three weeks after the school finished, the 
schoolmaster and the girl were married. 
[Palmer Journal. 
ee 


PROVIDENTIAL CARE. 


A sailor was once relating that his father, 
and grandfather, and all his male relations, as 
far back as he could trace, had died at sea.— 
*O,’ said a lady present, ‘ are you not afraid to 
venture on the ocean?’ ‘Why, no,’ said he. 
‘ Pray, where did your father, and grandfather, 
and great grandfather, die?” ‘* Why on their 
beds,’ said she. ‘ Ah! said the tar, ‘I wonder 
you are not afraid to go to bed.’ It was a rea- 
sonable and powerful rebuke. Awake, asleep, 
at home, abroad, on sea or land, the same 
wakeful Providence in almightiness and benig- 
nity is around us. 

—>—____ 


WHAT SELFISHNESS! 


Not long since, in a car containing some 
thirty-five passengers, sat two ladies close by 
the stove. The day was chilly, and about 
every passenger but these were suffering with 
the cold. The fire in the stove was stirred up, 
wood thrust in, and these ladies began to be 
uncomfortably warm. Instead of changing 
their seats, as they easily could have done, 
they shut the damper; thus preferring that 
some thirty or more passengers should suffer 
with cold, rather than to put themselves to a 
little inconvenience. Poor human nature! 

—_——~—— 


VISIT TO NIAGARA. 


The Ohio State Journal tells a story of an 
Irishman of the better class, who thought he 
must conform to the fashionable mania, paying 
a visit to the Falls of Niagara. Paddy arrives 
at the Falls, and taking a look at the surround- 
ing wonders, addresses himself to a gentleman 
—“ And is this Niagary Falls?” 

“ And what is there here to make such a 
bother about ?” 

“Why,” said the gentleman, “do you not 
see the mighty river, the deep abyss, and the 
great sheet of water pouring down ?” 

Pat, looking at the water, replies hesitsting- 
ly, ** And what’s to hinder it?” 


—~——— 


FROG AND RAT. 


A desperate encounter took place between a 
frog and rat, ata brook near the slaughter 
house of Mr. Uriah Wiggin, in this town. A 
rat came down to the brook to drink, and dis- 
covering a frog,‘ with force and arms,” made 
an attack upon him, by making a firm grasp 
with his teeth ; nosooner did the rat make his 
hold, than the frog plunged into the water, 
dragging his antagonist with him, where he 
remained until the rat was compelled to let go, 
and made for dry land, closely pursued by the 
frog. As soon as the frog appeared above wa- 
ter, he was again attacked by the rat, and a 
second time the latter became the subject for 
cold water bathing. This feat was several 
times performed, until the rat, from exhaustion 
and Leet fella prey. After the frog be- 
came assured that his antagonist was deat; he 
seated himself upon his carcass, with all the 
complacency imaginable, where he remained 
for half an hour, exulting over his hard won 
victory.—[Dover Gazeite. 


—— 
CLIPPINGS. 


No Puace ror Mormvrine. 
When thou hast thanked God for every bless- 
ing sent, 
What time will then remain for murmurs or 
lament ? 


Lulie, a little one of three summers, was 
resting in her mother’s lap a few days ago, 
when one of her old friends and herself were 
talking of ‘old times,’ ‘ Ma,’ said Lulie, after 
a long pause, as if she were deeply engaged in 
solving some problem, ‘ Ma, who was ma, when 
you wasa little dirl ” 


* Mother, what is honor ?’ said a little boy.— 
‘ What do you think it is, my son? said his 


mother. ‘ Is’nt it truth, mother ?’ he cried, with 


a bright smile. 

A lawyer wrote “ Rascal,” in the hat of a 
brother lawyer, who on discovering it, entered 
a complaint in open court against the tres 
ser, who, he said, had not only taken his et, 
but had written his own name in it. 


Washerwomen are said to be the Most ; 
consistent people in the world, because 4” 
always look for soft water when it has }. 
raining hard. 








Poetry. 
ALICE BROWN. 


BY ABBY ALLEN. 


“I’m tired of this dull work, mamma, 
Do let me go and play ; 

It is a shame to keep me here, 
A sewing all the day !” 


“ Well, darling, lay the needle down, 
And stand beside me here; . 
And listen, Essie, while I tell 
A story for your ear. 


I knew a little girl like you, 
Her name was Alice Brown; 

With flaxen hair and light blue eyes,— 
The prettiest child in town! 


But ah! she did not love her books, 
She did not love to sew; 

But used to play the livelong day, 
As you would like to do. 


Her teacher used to coax and shame, 
Her mother used to chide; 

But Alice, while she loved her play, 
Loved nothing else beside. 








And so she grew in ignorance— 
Scarcely could read or spell ; 

If asked what ten and ten would make? 
Alice could never tell! 


But when just turned of twelve years old 
Her doting mother died ; 

Her father, he was grave and stern, 
She had no friend beside. 


Her dress was never neatly kept, 
Her curls were all awry ; 

Though often told the better way, 
Still she would never try. 


And so she grew a slattern, 
As you nay well suppose ; 
For her frock was out at elbows, 
And her stockings out at toes. 


But by-and-by there came a crash, 
And her father he fell poor ; 

And died! and Alice begged her bread; 
Yes, begged from door to door! 


At last within the alms-house 
The wretched creature came, 
And died a broken-hearted girl— 
Weary with sin and shame! 


Now, Essie, which is best, think you, 
Work, study, and some play ; 

Or like this little girl tobe 
Allewed to play all day? 


Say, would you like to bear the name 
Of the laziest child in town ? 
To bea dunce, and may be die 
Like wretched Alice Brown ?—[Journal, 
(ee a 


CHILDHOOD’S HOURS. 


Amid the blue and starry sky, 
A group of hours one even 

Met, as they took their upward flight 
Into the highest heaven. 


They all were merry childhood’s hours, 
That just bad left the earth, 

Winging their way above the world 
That gave to thein their birth. 


And they were going up to heaven, 
With all that had been done 

By little children, good or bad, 
Since the last rising sun. 





And some had gold and purple wi 
Some drooped like faded ogg : 

And sadly soared to tell the tale, 
That they were misspent hours. 


Some glowed with rosy hopes and smiles, 
And some had many a tear; 

Others had unkind words and acts 
To carry upward there. 


A shining hour, with golden plumes, 
Was laden with a deed 
Of generous sacrifice a child 
ad done for one in neéd. 
And one was bearing up a prayer 
A little child had said, 
All full of penitence and love, 
‘While kneeling by his bed. 


And thus they glided on, and gave 
Their records dark and bright 

To Him, who marks each passing hour 
Of childhood’s day and night. 


Remember, children of the earth, 
Each hour is on its way, 


— its own report to heaven, 
Of all you do and say. 
[Mrs. K. P. Gorton. 
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